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CHERUBINI’S “ MEDEA” AT VIENNA! 


BY EDUARD HANSLICK. 

“That the performance of Medea did not 
fulfil the expectations of the public is a fact 
on which there is but one opinion’””—so we 
read in a letter from the Vienna correspon- 
dent of the old Leipziger Musikzeitung in 1803. 
Such, then, was the case even at that period, 
eaventy-aeven years ago! Perhaps Cheru- 
bini’s music was too heavy and too complicat- 
ed for those days, just as it is seemingly too 
simple for our own. When, therefore, was 
really the proper medium point of time for 
this celebrated opera? the moment of its un- 
conditional and irresistible success, of its popu- 
larity? If we have read history CORPO 5 
Never. We may also add: “Nowhere.” 
Highly extolled but only listlessly patronized, 
udmired by all but liked by few — such has 
ever been the fate of Cherubini’s Medea. But 
tor Les deux Journées, and its exceptionally 
great success, we might well say that such, 
also, was the lot of Cherubini himself. There 
is so much about him inspiring awe and respect 
that no critic ventures to depreciate either his 
natural powers or his art. A fine lofty earn- 
estness runs through his works from one end 
of them to the other, and with it a mastery as 
evident in the most comprehensive conceptions 
as in a single bar. Though he combined in 
himself the peculiar excellences of Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, he stands apart, peculiar 
and isolated, impressing on all he does his own 
unmistakable stamp. And yet, yet-—we own 
it with shivering veneration—his operas leave 
us cold. Intelligence—extraordinary intelli- 
gence in art-matters—reigns supreme in his 
music, which consequently speaks first to the 
reason of the hearer and only on rare occasions 
forces its way to the heart. 

We need not seek far to find in what the 
cold depressing element of Cherubini’s works 


for the lyric stage consists, and why Medea} 


(which comes chronologically half way be- 
tween Die Zauberflite and Fidelio) does not 
carry us away like an opera by his contem- 
poraries, Mozart and Beethoven. It is the 
absence of sensuously-beautiful, warm, life- 
possessing melodies. Who ever has a single 
melody from Medea in his heart or on his lips ? 
Cherubini’s lyrico-dramatic personages speak 
very expressively, but what they say in musical 
tones does not flow from them often enough 
as something of itself musically beautiful— 
there is melody but there are no melodies. A 
striking observation has been made by Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, who, from personal acquaintance 
with him, has given us many characteristic 


1 From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 





traits of Cherubini, which are reflected in his 
music, “In Cherubini’s nature,” Hiller tells 
us, “there was nothing like overflowing and 
overpowering force of imagination. Though 
he was in every respect admirable and worthy 
of esteem, and at the bottom of his heart not 
without almost simple kindliness, the most 
friendly things he said or did had a slight taste 
of bitterness about them. Neither by his 
music nor his personal character did he please 
completely.” 

Another writer on musical matters empha- 
sizes somewhere or other the fact of its hav- 
ing been a lucky thing for Cherubini, who 
was only too partial to sophistry and affecta- 
tion, that he was by birth Italian. I con- 
fess that it is from the circimstance of his Ital- 
ian nationality that I should have expected a 
more decided influence on his operatic style. 
Cherubini possesses the classical sense of form 
but not the melodious charm, the happy sen- 
suousness of the Italians. There is more Italian 
blood pulsating in Mozart than in this Floren- 
tine. The exponents of Italian criticism al- 
ways regarded Cherubini as belonging to the 
French school, while for the French he was a 
follower of the “ école allémande.” Combin- 
ing in himself such exceptional qualities, 
Cherubini seemed selected to inspire the three 
nations with strong and lasting enthusiasm. 
But such a result was denied him. In the 
theatres of his native Italy he always was, and 
still is, unknown. In France, his adopted 
country, he was, as director of the Conserva- 
tory and as the master of such men as Boiel- 
dieu, Auber, and Halévy, held in high esteem. 
but as an operatic composer, he never met 
with aught but neglect. Fully one-half of 
his solitary great Paris success, that of Les 
deux Journées, was due to the libretto, the ex- 
citing point of which, working with the power 
of actuality, caused every heart to vibrate 
again. This state of things has long passed 
away, and Paris opera houses know no more 
of Cherubini. The country where he was 
best understood and most highly honored was 
Germany, especially Vienna, where at the 
commencement of the century, the oldest and 
the youngest of our great masters, Haydn and 
Beethoven, entertained sincere admiration for 
him. Of his operas, however, of which there 
are no fewer than 13 Italian and 16 French, 
only Les deux Journées has, even in Vienna, 
retained its place on the stage up to the pres- 
ent day. In the course of the last twenty-five 
years, the attempts made in Munich, Ber}in, 
and Leipsic to resuscitate Medea have invaria- 
bly met with honorable success, but the success 
has been very transient. To the Intendant- 
General, Baron von Hofmann, belongs the 


merit of having rescued this classical opera |‘ 


from out the oblivion of half a century, and 
produced it in a becoming manner. Herr von 
Hofmann probably gave way to no delusion 
as to the slight impression it would make and 
the probability of its drawing. Spontini’s 
Vestale—another combination of the Italian 
and -French style ripened under the sun of 
Gluck — would, in our opinion, have been a 
happier selection. Spontini is very far from 
possessing the technical mastery of Cherubini, 








but he has. on the other hand, more fire and 





- 
sensuons beauty. His Vestale follows: the 
same musical ideal less strictly than Medea, 
but it does so with more dramatic life, warmth, 
and charm. 

Medea was written not for the Grand Opene, 
but for the smaller Théadtre Feydeau, which 
was a regular tributary of the Académie Roy- 
ale and confined within narrow limits. . The 
Théatre Feydeau gave mostly comic operas, 
vaudevilles, and stirring pieces, being allowed; 
to produce operas only with spoken dialogue 
and without any ballet. For the greatest com- 
poser the French possessed, as well as for his 
friend Méhul (to whom Afedea is dedicated), 
the Grand Opera was virtually closed; the two, 
were compelled to bring out their greatest and 
most serious works at the Theatre Feydeau, 
the Opéra-Comique of the period. Hence the 
strange fact that in Medea the singing alter- 
nates with spoken dialogue, which that ac-. 
complished musician, Franz Lachner,, first 
changed into recitative. Without this recitative, 
composed with as much modesty as mastery, 
we should be quite unable to bear a grand 
tragic opera like Medea.. That work contains 
scenes demanding the highest power of music 
and the entire art of the composer (such a 
scene is the first and unexpected appearance 
of Medea at Jason’s betrothal in the first act), 
and these scenes were spoken! A similar in- 
cident in more recent times is the appearance 
of Edgar at the betrothal of Lucia—can we 
fancy this culminating point of the opera with- 
out music, and merely with dialogue ? 

Another material fact not without influence 
on the musical shape of Medea is that the work 
was calculated for a small house, the Theatre 
Feydeau mentioned above. In a large thea- 
tre, like the Opera-house here, the instrumen- 
tation appears strikingly weak. Even in the 
most moving scenes, we wait in vain for: the 
grand electric shocks of the orchestra, for the 
flames and streaming lava of tone. But there 
is nothing of the sort. Cherubini’s instrumen- 
tation is always artistic and full of character, 
but never of overwhelming power, at least for, 
us children of post-Beethoven days. Cheru- 
bini lays the entire weight on the stringed 
quartet, which the wood and horns merely 
back up; it is only rarely and sparingly that 
he employs the kettle-drums. Z'rumpets and 
trombones are wanting altogether. lt is true 
that trombones are now and then employed in 
the Grand March of the second act, but not in 
full and solemn chords; only to strengthen 
unisono the bass part of the chorus, almost as 
though their sole mission was to keep in tune 
the basses singing in the background. Where 
too, in conformity with the taste of his time, 
Cherubini introduces certain instrumental 
solos, he always combines with them some 
dramatizing characteristic ; thus a soft solo 
for the flute accompanies Dirce’s first song, 
and a sombre solo for the bassoon Neris’s air,. 
Cherubini is fond of playing with the sound 
of the different instruments in a manner which 
frequently borders on trifling; a short motive 
is given out by the flute; repeated first by the 
horn; then, in a higher range, by the oboe ; 
and then, in a lower one, by the violoncello 
or the bassoon. Numerous such illuminating 
sparks and sparklets lend animation to the 
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score of Medea, but we would willingly give 
them all for one large fire. Thus it comes to 
pass that we follow with interest Cherubini’s 
artistic orchestration, with its painfully con- 
scientious examples of characterization, but 
we are never carried away by its power; nay, 
scenes which, when we read them in the score, 
we expected would produce a very profound 
impression. pass by almost without leaving a 
trace, 

In Medea, as in all Cherubini’s operas, grand 
and genial moments alternate with purely for- 
mal passages; lofty inspiration with mere 
padding. This last has a depressing effect. 
especially when it appears in a favorite form 
of the composer’s, namely, that of repetition ; 
frequent wearisome repetition, both of the mus- 
ical phrase and of the words. These repeti- 
tions cause each piece to appear even more 
spun out than it really is, and we caunot blame 
the hand which has freely cut nearly every one 
of the numbers for the performance here. 
The development of operatic music has pro- 
ceeded and is still proceeding so rapidly that 
the lapse of no more than from seventy to 
eighty years causes even acknowledged master- 
pieces to age fearfully. Not only do musical 
details strike us now-a-days as strange and 
formalistic in Cherubini, but even his dra- 
matic form ot expression, so highly and so 
justly esteemed, does not always suffice for the 
increased demands of the present day. We 
recognize and admire the correctness and deli- 
cacy of his dramatic intentions, but we do not 
tind them invaribly carried out with sufficient 
fullness and power. How have our demands 
in this particular risen since the time of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Weber? Let any one 
examine the musical characterization of the 
various personages in the opera of Medea. 
With the exception of the heroine, they are 
really mere shadows. Jason, Creon, Dirce, 
and Neris—all drawn with faultless accuracy, 
but colorless and insignificant. One of the 
most obvious and most indisputable advanta- 
ges of music over poetry is that the former at 
once convinces directly, where the latter must 
give a motive, step by step, for everything. 
Musicians appreciate exceedingly this heart- 
compelling and unavoidable power of opera 
as opposed to the weakened effect produced 
in spoken drama by the operations of the in- 
tellect. And yet—how much more profound 
and more convincing is the impression made 
on us by Grillparzer’s Medea than by Cheru- 
bini’s! Let any one compare, not merely the 
total impression of the whole, but the analo- 
gous leading scenes and figures in the spoken 
with those in the musical work. In Grillpar- 
zer’s play, the king, his daughter, and Jason, 
stand out quite different from, and in nicely 
graduated opposition to, Medea; in Cherubini 
all these personages form only one hostile wall 
against her. In Grillparzer, we have, besides 
Medea, the lovely painted, highly finished, and 
fair form of Creusa, the white rosebud com- 
manding our most lively sympathy as she 
stands by the side of the magnificently flam- 
ing Feuerdistel. And Jason, the faithless and 
hateful deceiver, how carefully is he portrayed 
bythe poet with everything capable of ex- 
plaining or of rendering his treachery excus- 





able! In Cherubini’s opera, Jason is ‘an un- 
important tenor and Creusa (Dirce) an un- 
important seconda donna. Creon and Neris 
are conventional figures of the same sort. 
Medea is the only personage in whom we take 
an interest, not to say the only personage at 
all in the wholeopera. It was a fault, though, 
perhaps an intentional one, for the librettist 
and composer to make the whole story a long 
monody, as it were, for Medea, compared with 
whom every one and everything else are mere 
decorative adjuncts. In other respects, the 
libretto, though much wanting in variety, is 
certainly fashioned with great cleverness to sat- 
isfy the requirements of opera(of the old school). 
The Medea-saga, which ever has been, and 
ever will be, oneof the most powerful subjects 
that can be selected by a dramatist. be he poet 
or composer, is consistently constructed and 
the gradual working-up of the interest well 
carried out. 

With regard to the separate numbers inthe 
opera, we must content ourselves with direct- 
ing attention more particularly to only a few. 
The like the introductions to so 
many other works, now forgotten, of Cheru- 
bini’s, is still an ornament of our concert-pro- 
grammes; with its noble bearing, its genuine- 
ly French pathos, and its delicate instrumen- 
tation, it now almost strikes us as a concert- 
Truly Cherubinian in every bar, 
it is in the best sense characteristic of a master 
fond of saying more in his orchestra than in 
A proudly and finely built-up com- 
position is the grand, slow, concerted piece in 


overture, 


overture. 


his songs. 


F-major of the first act: ** Dieux et Déesses,”’. 


though its effect is marred by the long and 
monotonous holding of the harmony of the 
tonic and dominant. The duet between Jason 
and Medea at the end of the first act moves us 
strongly by its intense dramatic passion. When 
we come to the second act, we admire, in 
Medea’s prayer that the king may at least 
grant her a single day more, the grand tragic 
spirit of the whole, with its truly genial grada- 
tion of declamatory and musical details. For 
noble beauty of tone and solemn dignity, 
there are few things comparable to the show- 
piece of the opera: the march and chorus at 
Jason’s nuptials. Let the reader remark, on 
the second introduction of the women’s chorus, 
the three series of triads: d,f,c¢; ¢, e-flat, b; 
b, d-tlat, a-flat; which sound almost like an 
announcement of R, Wagner’s coming, with 
the chromatically descending soprano-part : 
*Doux hymen!” The third act is short, consist- 
ing of only two scenes and aiming more at 
dramatically moving portrayal than inde- 
pendently musical invention. Its whole effect 
rests on the art of whoever may represent 
Medea; if the artist can, as singer and ac- 
tress, satisfy the very high demands made 
on her, she almost causes us to forget the 
composer. Mme. Materna is here thorough- 
ly admirable; indeed, altogether, she decided- 
ly surpassed in the part all our expectations. 
A remarkable improvement has lately taken 
place in this lady. Her habit of heaping up 
shrill and violent accents, which once impart- 
ed a character of wild naturalism to her sing- 
ing as well as acting, and spoilt the pleasure 
we should otherwise have derived from her 





magnificent natural powers, has now made 
way for a calmer, more moderate, and more 
feeling style of expression. Mme. Materna 
still finds the most powerful effects in the res- 
onant metal of her voice, but it is no longer 
there alone that she seeks them. She has at 
length perceived that even the most passion- 
ate part should not always be painted unin- 
terruptedly al fresco ; the perception of this 
fact has been at once followed by the most 
zealous study, and that in its turn, by the. 
most gratifying success. We may estimate 
her Medea the more highly because our oper- 
atic singers, one and all, have become unfa- 
miliar with Cherubini’s vocal style. Despite 
their praiseworthy efforts, all the artists en- 
gaged in the performance moved about as 
though in an uncomfortable garment, which 
hung loosely on them, and which they could 
neither wear properly nor fill out. 
niceties 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.! 
Il. (Continued.) 
FROM DUFAY TO PALESTRINA. 


Apart from all other esthetic considerations 
the striking feature of classical art is its uni- 
form elegance. By this word elegance I do not 
mean mere obedience to conventional stand- 
ards of posture, dress, action or language, but 
rather that intrinsic refinement of thought and 
expression, that unostentatious dignity sure of 
its own worth, which is the one essential to what 
we call high breeding. The classic swsthetic 
atmosphere is one of supreme refinement. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may be called 
the golden age of music; the age of perfect in- 
nocence and purity. The element of struggle 
and strife had not yet been introduced into it. 
It will be remembered that the musical interval 
of the tritone (an interval of very peculiar char- 
acter) was in those days called the diabolus in 
musica (the devil in music). This name was, in 
one sense, more fitting than was then suspected. 
This tritone is the basis of our modern tonal 
system. It was the Eve’s apple which once eaten 
let all the passions loose. In it lay the power of 
evil. When Monteverde introduced the tritone 
into music the art had what theologians would 
call its fall: from being divine it beeame human. 
It gave a voice to every passion in man; it be- 
came capable of larger, grander, and vaster de- 
velopments. In other words, the face of the art 
was wholly changed. But what had gone be- 
fore was not thereby undone and cancelled. The 
noble genius of the Beethovens, Mozarts, Bachs 
and Hiandels does not cast a single shadow upon 
the calmer, serener glory of the Palestrinas, the 
Gabrielis, the Ockenheims, and Josquins, some 
of the movements in whose masses, motets and 
requiems are verily an anticipated thanatopsis, a 
glimpse of heavenly peace and beatitude. .-. . 

The musical tasks which occupied coniposers of 
this great epoch were pretty much as follows: 
First and foremost stood the mass. Upon the 
text of the church mass composers spent their 
best powers. These old masses were commonly 
known, not by the musical mode or key in which 
they were written, as is customary now-a-days, but 
by the name of the melody which the composer 
took for his cantus firmus. Instead of being. 
Dorian, Mixo-Lydian, or Phrygian masses, or 
masses in D, C-ninor or E-flat, they were known 
as Missa de Beata Virgine,” “ Missa Homme 





1 Revised by the author from the Boston TJraveller’s 
report, 
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armé,” etc. When the composer invented his 
own cantus firmus, as was occasionally done, the 
mass was named after the first few notes of the 
theme. Thus we have Missa Ia, Sol, Fa, Re, 
Mi; Missa Mi, Fa, ete. When the cantus firmus 
was the melody of some church canticle or other 
sacred work, the text of the canticle or hymn 
was sometimes interpolated between the words of 
the ritual text of the mass. This interpolation 
was known as /farcitura, or stufting. Thus in 
Josquin’s mass De Beata Virgine, the tenor voice 
in the Gloria sings not only the ritual text, but 
intermingles with it many allusions to the Holy 
Virgin as follows: Dominus Deus, Agnus Dei, 
Jilius patris, primo-genitus Marie Virginis Matris 
qui tollis peccata mundi, suscipe deprecationem nos- 
tram ad Marie gloriam, guoniam tu solus sanctus, 
Mariam sanctificans, tu solus Dominus Mariam 
gubernans, fu solus altissimus Mariam corenans 
Jesu Christe, cum sancto Spiritu, ete. Farcituras 
like this had at least a certain sense and mean- 
ing, but sometimes we find sentences like the fol- 
lowing in the Kyrie Eleison of an Ave Maria 
mass: Ave Kyrie Maria gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum leison. But all sorts of farcitura were 
afterwards strictly forbidden by the Council of 
Trent, and composers were forced to stick to the 
ritual text. 

The Requiem Mass was also a favorite theme for 
composition. It is noticeable that the Dies Ire, 
that mainstay of modern composers, did not appear 
in the old Requiem Masses at all. In its place 
was sung Si ambulavero in medio umbre mortis. 
Next in rank to the mass stood the motet. This 
was a shorter form of compusition on the text of 
a psalm, an antiphon or a church hymn.  Pas- 
sages from the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
the Song of Solomon or the Book of Job, were 
often set to music ax motets. The story of the 
Passion was especially a favorite subject. One 
point in these motets which strikes us now as odd 
was that the title was often set to music as well 
as the text. In the way of secular music we 
find the contrapuntal part-song, or madrigal, a 
form of composition for which almost all the 
great composers of this epoch’ showed especial 
predilection. In all these various forms of com- 
position the old masters did their utmost to make 
the general character of the music accord with 
the spirit of the text. I say the general charac- 
ter of the music, because instances in which the 
significance of any particular word or sentence 
was musically emphasized are extremely rare. 
The music of the Requiem Mass was in general 
less elaborate, more austerely simple than that of 
the ordinary mass or motet. As a rule, the com- 
plexity and elaboration of style increased as the 
composition progressed. The Agnus Dei, the 
last number in the mass, was accordingly made 
the theme for the most intricate contrapuntal 
treatment. There was a great deal of the votive 
spirit in these old compusers. Their sacred com- 
positions were not so much didactic musical hom- 
ilies or personal expressions of religious senti- 
ment, as they were votive offerings. ‘The more 
lofty the theme, the more carefully wrought was 
the music. The feeling was that the most exalted 
subjects were most worthily treated in the high- 
est and most finely organized musical forms. 
Yet no matter how complex the musical means 
employed, the composers were ever studious of 
simplicity and unity of effect. The composer 
might have to expend the most arduous labor upon 
the technical part of his work, he might heap one 
intricate contrapuntal device upon another, but 
to the listener his music must seem beautifully 
clear and simple. In those days to write music 
was the severest of labor ; to listen to it was pure 
ecstasy. One peculiarity deserves especial notice. 
Composers very soon abandoned the old device of 
the French déchanteurs of putting popular airs 


and Gregorian chants together. But a reminis- 
jcence of this curious practice remained in vigor 
for a long time. Instead of looking to the Gre- 
gorian chant to furnish the cantus firmus of a 
sacred composition, composers often took a popu- 
lar secular melody for a cantus firmus in their 
masses and motets. 

Of the early composers of this great epoch 
we know little save their works. The first 
name of importance is that of Guillaume Dufay. 
His birthplace has not been discovered to ab- 
solute certainty, but he was probably born at 
Chimay, in the southern part of the County of 
Hainault, in the Netherlands, between 1350 and 
1355. When still quite a young man he went 
to Italy, as indeed almost all the great Flemish 
composers did, and we find that he was a tenor 
singer in the Pontifical choir in Rome in 1380. 
In those days singers were musicians, strangely 
as it may sound to our ears. He afterwards 
visited France and the Low Countries, and died 
in Rome at an advanced age, in 1432. Dufay 
may be called the first real contrapuntist, and if 
any one can claim the title of Father of Musie, 
he can. In his works we find the first germs of 
organic musical form. He introduced order and 
system into the loosely-connected diseantus of the 
French déchanteurs ; and it was in his hands that 
this discantus first became worthy of the name 
of counterpoint. ILis great contemporaries, both 
of them much younger men, however, were Kgide 
Binechois, born at Binche in Hainault, and who 
died between 1452 and 1464; and John Dun- 
stable, born about 1400, at Dunstabie in Bedford- 
shire, England, and died at Walbrook in 1458. 
Dufay and Binchois, with some less noted con- 
temporaries, formed what is known as the first 
Netherland school. [t is noticeable that Dufay, 
in common with all other Composers of his own 
and of the next succeeding period, found nothing 
disagreeable in the bare interval of the perfect 
fifth without the major or minor third. Now-a- 
days we use the ungarnished fifth only for some 
blood-curdling dramatic purpose, but in Dufay’s 
time it was sweet and lovely to musical ears. 
Among the composers of the next generation, 
most of whom were pupils of Binchois, and who 
formed a sort of transition school between the 
first and second periods, are Vincent Faugues, 
Antoine Busnois, Firmin Caron and Johannes 
Regis, otherwise known as Jean du Roy. 

The greatest of Binchois’s pupils was Johannes 
Ockenheim (or Ockeghem), who was born at 
Antwerp between 1415 and 1420. 
stronger and more universal influence upon musi- 
cal composition than any man of his day. He was 
the first composer who was dignified with the title 
of Prince of Music, and was at once the chief and 
founder of the second Netherland school. With 
him counterpoint gained in grace, freedom and 
elasticity, and were it not that his works have been 
thrown somewhat into the shade by the more bril- 
liant genius of his great pupil Josquin Depres, 
his name would still be the most famous of the fif- 


He exerted a 


teenth century. But he is still to be remembered 
as the great master of the Netherlandish counter- 
point. The date of his death known. 
His compositions were held in the very highest 
esteem both in his native country and Italy — he 
was, in fact, the model composer of his day. 

His famous pupil, Josquin Depres, was born in 
Hainault about 1450 or 1455. Like many of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, he went to Italy, 
and we find his name among the singers of the 
Pontifical choir of Rome in 1484. He died 
August 27, 1521. The historian Ambros calls 
Josquin the first genial composer. There is, in- 
deed, a gentle pathos and sentiment in his music 
which we look for in vain in that of his pre- 
decessors, and which is hardly surpassed by the 
greatest Italian composers of the sixteenth century. 


is not 
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Ambros does not tire of extolling what he calls 
the Josquin look of yearning for heaven. The 
closing phrases of many of his movements are a 
pure eestasy of divine love. 

Other composers of this second school were 
Pierre de la Rue, Antoine Brumel, Alexander Ag- 
ricola, and greatest of all, Orlando de Lasso. 
This wonderful man, in whose music the second 
Netherland school reached its culminating point, 
was born at Mons, in Hainault, in 1520, one year 
before Josquin’s death. In his boyhood he was 
choir-boy in the Church of St. Nicholas, at Mons, 
but was.kidnapped three times on account of his 
wonderful voice. At the age of twelve he ac- 
companied the Viceroy of Sicily, Ferdinand de 
Gonzaga, to Milan, and thence to Sicily. In 
1541 he went to Rome, and after passing six 
months in the palace of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Florence, who was then stopping in 
Rome, he obtained the important position of 
teacher of the choir in the Basilica of San Gio- 
vanni, in Laterano, although he was but twenty- 
one years old. He held this office till 1548. He 
then travelled through many parts of Europe, 
finally settling in Munich, where he assumed the 
leadership of the then famous choir of Albert V, 
of Bavaria. It has been reported that while he 
was in Paris, Charles [X ordered him to write 
the celebrated Seven Psalms of Penance, which 
were to serve as a balm to the royal soul, then too 
much troubled with the shadow of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre. ‘The only difticulty about 
this touching story of medicinal music is that 
these very psalms are to be found carefully writ- 


‘ten out inthe Munich Library, in volumes bearing 


the unquestionably authentic dates of from 1565 to 
1570, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew took 
place in 1572. So this little anecdote came into 
the world like many others about great musicians, 
through the horn-gate of dreams. Orlando Lasso, 
since his first visit to Italy, moved in the very 
highest social and intellectual circles. He mar- 
ried Regina Weekinger, a maid of honor at 
the dueal court of Brabant, and was himself 
raised to the order of nobility. He was the 
most voluminous composer on The 
number of his works is quoted at over 2,000. 
No wonder that this constant strain upon his 
brain, added to the daily performance of his offi- 
cial duties, at last told upon his nervous system. 
In the last few years of his busy life he fell into a 
profound melancholy. The machine was worked 
out, and on June 15, 1594, he died, four months af- 
ter the death of Palestrina, in Rome. He was the 
last as well as the greatest of the Netherland 
composers. Through him all the science and re- 
finements of Flemish music were introduced into 


record. 


Germany. 

To follow the of from the 
Netherlands to Italy, we must go back a little. 
One of, the most noted of the Netherland com- 
posers was Adrian Willaert, born 1490, in Bruges. 
He was, in all probability, a pupil of Josquin 
Depres, although the testimony on this point is 
not quite unquestioned. At any rate, we know 
that when he went to Rome he was not a little 
astonished to hear a six-voice motet of his own 
sung by the Pontifical choir, and highly esteemed 
as a fine composition of Josquin’s. His pleasure 
was perhaps not quite so great when he told the 
papal singers that he was the real author, and 
saw the august choir immediately lay the work 
aside, in high dudgeon that they, the first sing- 
ers in the world, had been wasting their voices 
and enthusiasm on the music of an obscure 
Netherlander. . Willaert had the laugh on his 
side, though, and did not long remain obscure. 
Andrea Gritti, Doge of Venice, recognized the 
young man’s genius, and when the leader of the 
choir of St. Matk’s died, Gritti sent to Rome for 
Willaert, in spite of all opposition to the unknown 
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- foreigner, and on December 12, 1527, Willaert en- 
-tered upon the performance of the duties of his 
new oflice. The choice was a good one, and the 
vespers at St. Mark’s soon became famous over 
all Italy. As a composer, Willaert was the 
legitimate successor of Josquin. He may be 
called the real father of the madrigal. Now he 
is principally famous as the founder of the 
great Venetian school and the master of Andrea 
Gabrieli. 

Andrea Gabrieli was of a noble family, and 
was born in the Canareggio quarter of Venice, 
about 1510. He entered the ducal choir as a 
singer in 1536, and was raised to the position 
of organist at St. Mark’s after his master Wil- 
laert’s death, in 1566. He died in 1586. .Of 
his many pupils, two are especially famous — 
Giovanni Gabrieli, his nephew, and Hans Leo 
.Hassler, who was a German, born at Nurem- 
burg in 1564. He came to Venice in 1584 and 
studied with the elder Gabrieli until the lat- 
ter’s death. He then returned home, and in 1601 
‘went to Vienna. His fame as an organist was 
almost universal, and as a composer he ranked 
very high as one of the glories of the Venetian 
school. The Emperor Rudolph II gave hima 
patent of nobility. In 1608 he entered the ser- 
vices of Christian I and Johann Georg, Electors 
of Saxony. He died of consumption at Frank- 
‘fort-on-the-Main, June 5, 1612. But it is in his 
fellow-pupil of old Andrea that we have the 
most shining light of the Venetian school. Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli was born in Venice in 1557. 
He became organist in St. Mark’s in 1585. With 
two exceptions he was the greatest composer, not 
only of his day, but of his whole epoch. His 
peer was Orlando Lasso; his only superior was 
— but wait a little. 

(To be continued.) 
—e—— 
THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 
If. 

With the third lecture, delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, Herr 
Pauer brought his chronological study of pianoforte 
playing as far as Beethoven. Commencing with 
the three educational writers, John Baptist Cramer, 
Ludwig Berger, and Carl Czerny, the lecturer said: 
— After the time of Clementi more attention was 
paid to the technical part of pianoforte playing. 
In Haydn’s and Mozart’s sonatas there are no 
stretches longer than an octave, and the figures con- 
sist mostly of scales and broken chords. But after 
their time the chords were widened, runs in thirds, 
sixths, and octaves were introduced, and the ex- 
pression became more brilliant. Cramer was a 
pupil of Clementi for one year and profited by his 
instructions, but he inclined more to the school of 
Mozart. Clementi lacked grace, refinement, and 
warmth of feeling, and this absence of enthusiasm 
is found in all Italian authors for the piano. While 
noted for fire in their vocal music, in instrumental 
composition they are cold, conventional, and shal- 
low. They possess, however, one good quality — 
clearness. By nature the Italians are practical, 
economical, and indolent, and these qualities appear 
in their music. Their writing is practical, for it is 
perfectly clear; it is economical, for the same 
matter is repeatedly used; and they show their in- 
dolence in not taking the trouble to work out their 
themes. But this thematic work, so distasteful to 
the Italians, was practised by Cramer, who is most 
celebrated for his 100 studies, which appeared in 
1820. Far from seeming antiquated, they have not 
lost a charm, but are as fresh as when they first 
came out, being beautiful in form. harmony, and 
melody, ingenious and useful. Our young pianists 
incline to shirk studies, as if there were a royal road 
to learning, but they would be more patient did 
they but consider how much ‘labor is involved in 
the’ writing of.a single study, and. the amount -of 
time that must have been expended in the mastery 
of contrapuntal rules. They would perceive how 





small in comparison is the labor of learning to that 
of composing. Cramer’s Studies show the art of 
pianoforte playing in its best light, and exhibit every 
different style. It is said that Cramer intended his 
Studies as a preparation to Bach’s Preludes and 
Fugues, and a better could not have been found. 
They put the technical machinery into working 
order, whence their great importance. Cramer was 
one of the best of pianists, his tone was very rich 
and round, his appearance while playing eminently 
gentlemanly. He combined the best qualities of 
the Mozart and Clementi schools, and Beethoven 
preferred his touch to that of any other player. 

After playing a selection of Cramer’s Studies 
Herr Pauer continued : — Ludwig Berger, born 1777, 
died 1839, is comparatively unknown in England. 
To some, however, he is familiar as the teacher of 
Mendelssohn. He wrote effective and interesting 
pieces, and was an excellent pianist, belonging to 
what is called the Eclectic School. Granted that 
the great geniuses make the strides in art, the minor 
talents consolidate, polish and round off the rough 
corners left by genius. Just so Berger did good 
service in accelerating the progress of pianoforte 
playing, and also as a teacher is deserving of esteem. 
His Studies are remarkable for their dreamy expres- 
sion. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig, have pub- 
lished a very cheap collected edition of these most 
recommendable works. 

Berger’s Three Great Studies were then per- 
formed by way of illustration. 

Among the most popular of pianoforte com- 
posers is Carl Czerny. His School for Velocity is 
known throughout the world, and our fair pianists 
still have to submit to the rules imposed therein. 
He is as much identified with this work as Handel 
is with the Messiah, Bach with his Preludes and 
Fugues, Weber with the Freischiitz, and Beethoven 
with the Moonlight Sonata. Czerny aimed at great 
clearness, brilliancy, and a certain degree of ele- 
gance. Although musicians generally believe that 
Czerny wrote for money, he was in reality an 
accomplished and learned musician, understood the 
origin and growth of pianoforte playing, and con- 
tributed to its development. As a teacher he was 
unrivalled; Liszt, Dohler, Kullak, and Madame 
Belleville-Oury were his pupils. He showed his 
power asa teacher in his ability to recognize the 
deficiencies of his pupils, and at once to improvise 
remedies, and as a master displayed a painstaking 
attention rare at the present time. His admiration 
for the classics was unbounded, and in his later 
years (as Herr Pauer had himself heard him say) 
he followed a regular system of study. He used to 
play Bach in the quiet morning hours, Mozart as a 
preparation for Beethoven, and the afternoon he 
devoted to new composers. His appearance was 
that of a Roman Catholic village priest rather than 
a European celebrity. He was indeed a walking 
library, no smatterer, but full of accurate informa- 
tion. A thorough critic, he was well disposed 
towards every one, free from prejudice, and ready 
to recognize merit everywhere. His fertility as a 
composer was unparalleled. His great aim was to 
gain brilliancy, elegance, and correctness in execu- 
tion, and a pleasing mode of general playing. 

Czerny’s Variations on Schubert’s Walzes, Op. 
12, served as an illustration. 

Among the composers who have contributed to 
the progress of pianoforte playing, Hummel is one 
of the foremost. He occupies a peculiar position: 
as a pupil of Mozart he naturally followed his 
school; as an admirer of Clementi, he could not 
help adopting his method; and as a witness of 
Beethoven’s achievements, he felt the necessity of 
a fuller style. But he came out of his difficult situ- 
ation with honor and credit. He possessed talent, 
ingenuity, keen appreciation, energy, and industry ; 
and these goa long way. Unexceptional smooth- 
ness, clever harmonies and graceful ornaments 
characterize his style. His playing was correct, 
certain, clear, and refined. What is called “le jeu 
perlé” took his name from him; his fingers were 
round and thick at the tips, and the tone ‘he pro- 
duced was clear, bright, full, and crisp, like a string 
of pearls. His speciality was the portamento touch. 
There are three recognized styles of touch, the stac- 
cato, marked b¥ dotted notes, the legato, marked by 





a slur over the notes, and the portamento (or carry- 
ing on), marked by dots with a slur over them, is-a 
medium between the other two. The effect of it is 
very pleasing, it brings out the sweetest tone of the 
instrument, and will make even a very old piano 
sound agreeable. Hummel, who never demanded 
more than the instrument could give, was not so 
remarkable for fire as for evenness. His music is 
satisfying and pleasing, more refined and polished 
than Clementi’s. He inclined to the gentleness and 
pliability of Mozart, in whose house he was at one 
time a boarder, rather than to the harsher, stricter 
character of the Italian. One of the most pleasing 
phases of pianoforte playing is therefore to be 
found in the works of Johann Nepomuk Hummel. 

Having played the slow movement from this com- 
poser’s Sonata in F-sharp minor, Op. 81, Herr Pauer 
devoted the remainder of his remarks to Beet- 
hoven : —We come (he said) to the centre of gravity 
in all that concerns pianoforte playing, to Beet- 
hoven, one of the greatest of executants, who 
possessed great muscular power, an iron will, lofty 
enthusiasm and unsurpassed self-command. He 
opened to pianoforte executants a hitherto unknown 
mine; when young he practised so energetically 
and industriously that he thought he had thereby 
flattened his fingers at the tips. Always indepen- 
dent, and determined to conquer obstacles, he would 
never yield till he had reached the goal of perfec- 
tion. Before he became deaf his playing was 
marvellous. In character it was most fascinating 
and inspiring, earnest, manly, and full of intellectu- 
ality. There were no empty technical figures, but 
the themes developed naturally, every ornament 
was a necessity; in everything there was a loyal 
observance of law. Not only, however, is it the 
rules of order, the energy and force, but there is 
something more that satisfies our aspirations. "It 
is the moral strength, a power to which we instan- 
taneously yield. The object of these lectures 
being, however, not to discuss the merits of the 
composers, but the nature of pianoforte playing, it 
will be well to distinguish five points his works 
suggest to the executant. First, the contrasts they 
display; second, the force of the subject; third, 
the richer treatment of harmony; fourth, the 
powerful rhythmical life; fifth, the natural and 
simple character of the modulation, the technical 
figures appearing as a logical consequence, not a 
supplement tacked on. Further, we notice a rare 
warmth of feeling, nobility, grandeur, and dignity ; 
every capability of the instrument is brought into 
play, the shake, scale, arpeggio, octaves, firm 
chords—in short his works offer a field for the exec- 
utant to appear to the best advantage. Like 
Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven’s piano works were 
influenced by the orchestra, though in a greater 
degree. While Mozart showed a womanly tender- 
ness, Beethoven’s was the stronger gentleness of a 
man. More brilliant than Clementi, Beethoven 
added to that brilliancy invention and intellectual 
life. In early life he was influenced by Mozart, in 
later years he inclined to Clementi, and he had an 
admiration for Haydn. But he surpassed them all 
and produced works of imperishable beauty, which 
have never been surpassed or scarcely approached 
except by Weber’s Sonata in A-flat, Schubert’s in 
A-minor, and one of Schumann's. It would be 
unjust to make a comparison between the Sonatas 
of Mozart and Beethoven, for the former died in 
1791, five years before the latter brought out his 
first work. After Beethoven the division between 
the intellectual and technical became wider, and 
he had himself apprehended that improved mechani- 
cal means would give that side of the art an absorb- 
ing influence. 

Herr Pauer concluded by performing Beethoven's 
Andante and Variations in F, and Sonata in G, Op. 
31, No. 1. “a 

—_— ->--—— = 

—Hanpeu Repivivs. Mdme. Néruda made an 
extraordinary impression by her refined and masterly 
execution of Handel's violin sonata in D-major, one of 
a set of twelve works of the kind published in 1732 
(‘‘for violin or German flute’’) composed expressly, 
it is said, for the Prince of Wales. The pianoforte 
accompaniment to the sonata has been admirably 
arranged from Handel’s own figured bass by Mr. 
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-Charles Hallé. Mdme. Néruda has never, perbaps, held 
the public more spell-bound than with this sonata, by 
what some of the “ advanced school ’’ would profanely 
call “a dried-up master.’’ Let the apostles of the 
“advanced school ’’ go, as Handel went, to the Pierian 
Spring, which never dries up, and they, possibly, may 
learn to know (and do) better. — Graphic, Jan. 8. 
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MR. APTHORP’S LECTURES. 

It is certainly one of the most striking signs 
of the growing interest in music as an art among 
our people, that the history of music, from the 
days of Ambrose and Gregory to Wagner, has 
found a place among the popular lecture courses 
of the conservative and practical old Lowell In- 
stitute; and that the audiences have been so 
large, following the lecturer, and his little choir of 
illustrating singers, with eager and intelligent at- 
tention through the whole. Mr. William F. Ap- 
thorp is one of the few young men of active mind 
and liberal culture who, after graduating at Har- 
vard University, has devoted himself to music as 
a profession, As a teacher, especially of har- 
mony and composition, and as a critic, he has for 
some years ranked among the best we have. Be- 
ing called to deliver this course of six lectures on 
the historical development of his favorite art, he at 
once devoted himself with all his characteristic 
energy and eager love of knowledge to the work 
of preparation, which consumed a large part of 
the year. He studied not only all the important 
histories and beginnings of histories of music 
(like that of the lamented Ambros, cut off in 
the middle of his work, and before whom it 
would have been impossible to prepare such lec- 
tures); but he delved deeply also in the scores 
themselves of medieval and more modern mas- 
ters. He made more account of pointing out 
the significant steps of progtess, the unfolding of 
the art out of the first rudimental germs and the 
first rude experiments into the full-fledged, free 
and amply-furnished art of our day, than of a 
comparative estimate of the genius and creations 
of the individual great composers; yet their 
siyles, their merits, and their relative importance 
were happily, if briefly, characterized. The speci- 
mens (short, of course) given by a quartet choir 
with pianoforte of the first rude attempts at har- 
mony (what we now call discord), of the quaint 
discant- and counterpoint of the works of the 
middle ages, of the more genial and inventive 
masters of the Flemish school, of Palestrina, 
Gabrieli, and so on, were well selected, and 
proved both amusing and instructive. The ori- 
gin and history of Opera, from the first experi- 
ments of those noble Florentines in the year 
1600, down to the “great claimant” of the pres- 
ént day, were traced with a sure hand. 

These lectures were very fully reported in the 
Boston Traveller, and the reports were eagerly 
bought and read. Thinking that no matter can 
be better suited for the readers of a musical 
journal, we have begun the republication of them 
all in order, giving the Traveller’s reports after a 
careful revision by the author. They will run 
through at least a dozen numbers of our Journal, 
and should make the Journal sought for by more 
readers than it has at present. 

nee Sanne 
THE NEW ORCHESTRAL CLUB. 

- For weeks the newspapers have teemed with com- 
munications, hints, suggestions, squibs, and airings 
of party grievances, in some way bearing upon what 
is called the “Orchestral Problem ;” the main ques- 
tion being how to secure for Boston a “permanent,” 
well-trained, sufficient orchestra, which can be kept 





in practice all the year round, and ready for all fit 
occasions, whether “ classical” or miscellaneous and 
“popular.” The problem canfe up in this way ; 
pardon a little history. 

For a number of years, during our civil war, the 
sound of the Beethoven Symphonies—indeed of all 
orchestral music—had ceased in Boston. After the 
old Musical Fund, and the “ Germania,” Carl 
Zerrahn, for several seasons, gave “ Philharmonic ” 
Concerts, by subscription. Yielding at last to the 
popular cry for lighter music, he found that the sub- 
scriptions of the only sure nucleus of an audience, 
the real earnest lovers of the highest kind of music, 
began to come in more and more mistrustfully, and 
he finally gave up. Then the Harvard Musical 
Association, a purely private club, composed for the 
most part of musical and music-loving graduates 
of Harvard College, seeking to keep fresh the 
memories of college musical experiences, and at the 
same time to bring music into more respect with edu- 
cated men than it enjoyed at that period (1887), hop- 
ing, also, to bring about in course of time, the 
establishment of a regular professorship of music 
in the college, conceived the idea of employing an 
orchestra and giving symphony concerts in Boston. 
The plan was to organize the audience, fit, how- 
ever few. A hundred or more gentlemen of cul- 
ture, with the social circles they could influence, 
would naturally form the nucleus of a refined, ap- 
preciative company of listeners, and form a genial 
sphere which would be likely to draw to itself 
others of like affinity. To do this, they had to 
keep the control of the programmes in their own 
hands, guaranteeing that they should be of the pur- 
est, highest kind of music; while the very nature 
and character of the Association was a guaranty of 
absolute disinterestedness, and that the enterprise 
was not to cater in any way to lower tastes in the 
interest of any speculating impresario or agent. 
This last named feature naturally made the specu- 
lators jealous, as they are, instinctly, towards all 
enterprises based purely on artistic motives, and 
offering no field of “business” for them to take a 
hand in. This worthy class of citizens and of com- 
merciai travellers have a rare gift for “ managing 
the press.” No wonder, then, that after a few sea- 
sons of remarkable prosperity, the Symphony Con- 
certs began to be assailed in newspapers with mur- 
murs about “exclusiveness,” “close corporation,” 
“ aristocracy,” etc., because the members and their 
friends, who guaranteed the concerts, were allowed 
to have the first choice of seats. Wishing to be 
magnanimous, the society unwisely and unfortu- 
nately yielded to this clamor, waived all privi- 
lege, and threw all open upon equal ‘terms —“ first 
come, first served.” From that moment the audi- 
ence began to dwindle; the grumblers, not eager to 
secure the fruits of victory, lost all desire to get 
in, and looked about them for some new source of 
discomforture to the Association, some new hole in 
its armor, some new weapon of attack. 

This came in the nick of time with the first im- 
portation to our city of the Thomas Orchestra —a 
fine chance for the speculators! The admirable 
playing of this model orchestra was indeed a rey- 
elation to most ears; it made us all more sensitive 
to shades of tone, and more exacting as to quality 
and manner of performance. It was hard then not 
to perceive the “rust” upon the old machine so fre- 
quently disintegrated, and only put together now 
and then for fine symphonic work. Thomas gave 
us orchestral virtuosity, — an orchestra as perfect and 
as brilliant as the solo virtuoso playing which had 
before astonished us. Here was a machine ali pol- 
ished, bright and shining in every wheel and link 
and member, technically perfect. While it delighted 
every listener, while it taught us much, both public 
and musicians, spurring our own orchestra to higher 
aspirations, it also wrought some harm as well as 
good. So shining a machine drew too much atten- 
tion to itself and away from the beauty and the 
meaning of the music. Manner got the upper hand 
of matter. Once we had enjoyed Beethoven keenly, 
deeply, feeling very near to the great heart of him, 
even through orchestras of far inferior technique ; 
now-we-were enjoying Thomas. Did we know 
Beethoven any better in this faultless evening party 
dress? Must a man’s gloves fit perfectly, must 
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everything be superfine in his presentment, before 
we can feel the man himself ? 

Now this, —this splendid externality of musical 
interpretation has, we venture to submit, amid all 
the great pleasure and the great good the Thomas 
orchestra has brought us, tended also to the disad- 
vantage and discouragement of our local efforts in 
the same line. It has made us all too critical and 
too exacting. We are impatient of the best we can 
do, and treat it as if it were hardly worth the doing. 
And it is just here that the orchestral problem comes 
up. Why cannot our orchestra play as well as that 
of Mr. Thomas? Simply because his is an orches- 
tra devoted to this one line of occupation the whole 
year round, supported on salaries, and kept in con- 
tinual daily practice; whereas our orchestra, while 
preserving year after year essentially the same 
identity of membership, finds only occasional em- 
ployment in this capacity, playing the symphony 
the best it can after very insufficient rehearsal, and 
then scattering itself about in theatres, school- 
rooms, ball-rooms and stfeet bands, that each indi- 
vidual may earn his bread by drudgery demoralizing 
to the artist. What can we do about it? And can- 
not we contrive some means of supporting and em- 
ploying a permanent orchestra right here at home ? 

This, then, is the orchestral problem. The man- 
agers of the Harvard Concerts have done what they 
could toward solving it; they have been willing to 
give the musicians all the concert employment, with 
all possible rehearsals, which the public patronage 
enabled. This amount of employment, with more 
from the Handel and Haydn Society, the Cecilia, the 
Apollo and the Boylston Clubs, etc., is some begin- 
ning of the end desired. Our orchestral perform- 
ances have steadily improved, so much so that 
during the past and present season the critics have 
found little to blame and all to praise after each 
concert. Still we want more. The ideal is by no 
means reached. The “Philharmonic” orchestra of 
Mr. Listemann for two seasons has done its chief 
good in giving more frequent practice to the very 
same musicians who compose the Harvard orches- 
tra. Its original plan seemed excellent; it was to 
keep a conveniently small orchestra in constant 
practice and in readiness for outside engagements 
(for an oratorio in Salem, or in Worcester, for ac- 
companiment to the Apollo or the Cecilia Club, 
etc.), and to give miscellaneous popular concerts in 
the city ; in these ways it might sustain itself, while 
at the same time it would serve as a feeder to the 
standard Symphony Concerts. Why it barely es- 
caped failure the first year we never understood ; it 
was only when it stepped into the field of competi- 
tion with the Harvard this year, giving programmes 
neither classical nor popular, but extremely 
“heavy” with excess of newness, that the result 
became disastrous to itself, while at the same time 
it probably abstracted some support from the older 
organization of its own self-same members under 
the older name! 

And now comes forward this new movement, this 
new orchestral association (“ club” we have called 
it, because it looks for its material support to the 
system of the vocal clubs, that of associate mem- 
bers, whose moderate subscription, entitling each 
subscriber to four tickets, will cram the biggest 
music hall with invited guests, and pay the orches- 
tra fairly for five concerts). How much further 
they expect to go we know not. Five concerts are 
a short step toward “permanence,” and the term 
“permanent orchestra” must long remain a phrase, 
an unknown algebraic quantity. But that phrase 
may have a practical meaning independently of 
time. A permanent orchestra is one which always is 
an orchestra so long as it lasts; one whose mem- 
bers make this their whole business, and are not 
drawn away from it by all sorts of extraneous en- 
gagements. If the new association can bring this 
about, then must all good music-lovers wish it God- 
speed. We have nothing to do with the motives 
out of which it sprang, and are bound to credit the 
sincerity of the one motive it professes, namely, to 
build up and support a proper orchestra, and to pro- 
mote the cause of music in our city. We wish it 
well just so far as it means well. If there are any 
jealousies and animosities at the bottom of it, we 
will trust these to heal themselves under the sun- 
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shine of a new departure, and in the imaginary 
first taste of a sweet long-coveted autonomy. If 
none who have worked hard for the support of 
orchestral music in the older organization hereto- 
fore have been consulted in the new plan, why, per- 
haps it was well enough that there should be a new 
deal all round, and that the “outs” should be the 
“ins” exclusively, till they can show what they can 
do. If there is any hatred for the Harvard Asso- 
ciation, that must react in time to its advantage, 
and we would rather be among the hated than the 
haters. If there is to be competition, open or con- 
cealed, that may be the very thing needed to arouse 
the old association from its fatal /aissez faire (though 
we say it who should not), and inspire it with better 
plans and stronger, heartier efforts for another year. 
At all events the Harvard Musical Association quar- 
rels with nobody, and will go on doing its own work 
as well and bravely as it can. Indeed, many of its 
members have cheerfully subscribed to the funds of 
the new enterprise, without losing any loyalty to 
their first love. Anothef year, perhaps, will solve 
affirmatively the riddle: Can a city which hardly 
sustains one set of concerts do any better for two 4 

Much more might be said, but we end here for 
the present, sure that we shall watch the working 
of the new experiment with interest, neither ques- 
tioning its motives nor its methods. We only add 
the record of the organization, as we find it in the 
Advertiser of Feb. 3: 


Asa result of the vigorous efforts of « number of 
gentlemen conspicuous for their interest in music a 
new society has just been organized, called the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Boston, modelled in its form upon 
that of the Brooklyn association. The musical, finan- 
cial, and executive control is vested in a board of 
twenty-five directors, who from their number elect 
their ofticers and their necessary working committees, 
these twenty-five directors being elected at an annual 
meeting of the subscription members of the society. 
The conductor, who is not yet selected, will be ex offi- 
cio, amember of the music committee. The organiza- 
tion is as follows : Board of directors—Professor J. K. 
Paine, E. Perabo, John Orth, Julius Eichberg, W. H. 
Sherwood, George L. Osgood, G. W. Chadwick, J. W. 
Tufts, Junius W. Hill, C. H. Morse, W. J. Winch, B. E. 
Woolf, E. H. Clement, Joseph Sawyer, H. D. Williams, 
W. O. Grover, J. T. Duryea, D. D., Dr. H. C. Angell, 
Weston Lewis, Oliver Ames, A. C. Farley, Alanson Big- 
elow, Jr., Eugene B. Hagar, C. W. Sanderson, with the 
following-named ofticers : Professor J. K. Paine, presi- 
dent; Dr. Henry C. Angell, vice-president ; Oliver 
Ames, treasurer ; Henry D. Williams, secretary. Mu- 
sic committee—George L. Osgood, B. E. Woolf, John 
Orth, J. W. Tufts. Finance committee—W. O. Grover, 
Joseph Sawyer, E. H. Clement. 

Over six hundred persons have already signed as as- 
sociate members, and the secretary reports that twice 
that number could be obtained if desired. The ex- 
pense of five concerts proposed for the first year is thus 
already guaranteed. No tickets will be sold for the 
evening concerts, each member being entitled to four ; 
rehearsals will, however, probably be given in the after- 
noon, for which tickets can be purchased. No other 
details have yet been settled. The society is built upon 
a broad musical basis, though its immediate and pres- 
ent end is the formation and sustaining of a fine orches- 
tra. It would be absurd to predict as to the success of 
the enterprise, but it seems as if such an object, sup- 
vorted by such men, ought not to fail and could not 
ailin Boston. There is certainly no danger from com- 
petition or over-stimulus in this matter. We have more 
than room enough for all the enthusiasm which can be 
engendered here on the subject of instrumental music, 
and any honorable scheme which results in making 
sixty good orchestral performers permanent residents 
of Boston is to be highly commended and warmly sup- 
ported. 





Concerts. We have a list on hand of fifteen or 
twenty concerts, most of them important ones, which 
we have neither room nor time now to review. The 
list includes Mozart’s Requiem and Beethoven's Mount 
of Olives; Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens and Dudley 
Buck’s Golden Legend ; four concerts, including two 
performances of the Damnation de Faust, by Theo- 
dore Thomas ; two Apollo concerts, with Max Bruch’s 
Frithjof Saga; Mr. Henschel’s second Song Recital ; 
concerts by the Harvard Musical Association, the Eu- 
terpe, Mr. Bendix, Mr. Arthur Foote (Trio), Mr. Ada- 
mowsky, ete., ete. We Keep them all for one grand 
résumé at the end of the month. 

—tThis afternoon Mr. Henschel and Miss Bailey 


give a third recital at the Meionaon, when, among | 


other attractions, Mr. Henschel’s music to a cycle of 
ten Servian Folksongs (quartets, duets, solos), which 
he calls ‘*Serbisches Liederspiel,’’ will be sung by Miss 
Lilfian Bailey, Miss Homer, Mr. C. R. Hayden and Mr. 
Henschel. ° 

——This evening Mr. Arthur Foote’s second Trio 








Concert at Chickering’s. Charming occasions these. 
The programme includes Trios by Mozart in E, and 
Bargiel in F, the violin and ’cello parts played by Messrs. 
Dannreuther and Fries. There will be songs by Lotti, 
Franz, Brahms and Bennett, sung by Miss May Bryant. 
In the seventh Harvard Symphony Concert, next 
Thursday afternoon, the principal instrumental feature 
will be the first performance here of the ‘‘ Sardanapa- 
lus’’ Symphony (described below) by Prof. F. L. Ritter, 
of Vassar College. The concert will open with Weber’s 
Oberon Overture. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sherwood will 
play the Mozart Concerto for two pianos ; Mrs. E. 
umphrey Allen will sing the Scena from the Frey- 
schitz, and three short airs from Handel’s L’ Allegro ; 
and Mr. Sherwood will play a Scherzo from Chopin’s 
Sonata, Op. 35, ete. 
For the eighth Symphony (last of the season) the 
programme is essentially as follows : Eighth (short) 
Symphony of Beethoven; Aria, Miss Lillian Bailey ; 
Piano Concerto (first time) composed and played by 
Herr Louis Maas, from Leipzig ; Aria, Mr. Henschel ; 
Short Overture, “ Hamlet,’”’ by G. Henschel; Duet, 
with Orchestra : ‘‘O, that we two were Maying,’’ Hen- 
schel (Miss Bailey and Mr. Henschei) ; Overture to Le- 
onora, No. 3, Beethoven. 

——Mr. B. J. Lang will give two concerts at Tremont 
Temple on Thursday afternoons, Feb. 24 and March 
10, at 3 o'clock. Only the floor and first balcony of 
the hall will be used. Mr. Lang will have the assis- 
tance of the Philharmonic and Beethoven clubs, and of 
Messrs. G. W. Sumner, A. W. Foote and J. A. Preston, 
pianists ; as well as of Mrs. Humphrey Allen and Mr. 
F. Korbay of New York, vocalists. The instrumental 
selections promised are the quintet, Op. 87, by Hummel, 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello and contra- 
bass ; the sinfonietta, Op. 188, by Raff, for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons ; 
the concerto by Bach for four pianofortes ; the quin- 
tet, Op. 55, by Rubinstein, for pianoforte, flute, clari- 
net, horn and bassoon: and the octet, Op. 60, by 
Mendelssohn, for four violins, two violas and two vio- 
loncellos. 
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OPERATIC REMINISCENCES. 

In the Advertiser of Jan. 6, under the heading 
“ Operatic Chronicles ” a correspondent, L. B. B., 
makes the following statement, to wit: “Signor 
Marti was the first impresario who had the honor 
of introducing Italian opera into this country, 
appearing here from Havana in 1847.” 

If this means that Italian opera was introduced 
into this country for the first time in 1847, then I 
think L. B. B. is in error. 

Manuel Garcia, after having achieved a reputa- 
tion in London and Paris as a finished singer and 
actor, conceived the idea of establishing upon this 
side of the water Italian opera. Accordingly, in 
1825, accompanied by his wife, his son and two 
daughters, and bringing a company of more or less 
talent, he came to New York, and, if we may be- 
lieve the accounts of the day, actually produced 
not less than eleven new Italian operas in that city in 
course of a year. Among the most distinguished of 
his performers, second only to himself in fact, was 
his daughter Maria Felicita, then a girl of 17 years. 
Her father becoming embarrassed in pecuniary 
affairs, she was induced to marry M. Malibran, a 
wealthy New York banker. This gentleman, how- 
ever, soon became bankrupt ; whereupon relinquish- 
ing to his creditors a considerable sum of money 
which had been settled upon herself, and leaving 
her husband behind, Maria returned to Europe, 
where, as Mad. Malibran, for the next ten years, 
she turned all musical heads in a marvelous career 
upon the operatic stage, in the concert-room, and 
in oratorio. She died at Manchester, in 1836, after 
a performance in oratorio, which will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. 

The opera, under Garcia’s management, at New 
York, proving a failure, he betook , himself to 
Mexico, with a portion of his company, in hopes to 
retrieve his fortunes. But on his return, between 
that city and Vera Cruz, he was waylaid by ban- 
ditti, and robbed of nearly all of his possessions, 
including a large sum in gold, causing his return to 
Europe a poor man, his voice so impaired by age 
and fatigue as to compel him to resort to the teach- 
ing of vocal music. In this he was very successful. 

His son, Manuel, has since become one of the 
most noted teachers of singing in Europe, number- 
ing among his pupils Jenny Lind, Catharine Hayes, 
Adelaide Phillips, and many others of celebrity. 
He is at present, or has been within a short time, 
professor in the Royal Academy at London. 





I very well remember the splendid Havana 
Troop, spoken of by L. B.B., nor shall I soon’ for- 
get their appearance at the Howard Atheneum in 
Ernani, whereat the audience rose to their feet in 
the wildest enthusiasm. Tedesco took the part of 
Romeo in Bellini’s opera, J Montecchi ed i Capuletti 
at the same place on the night of May 14, 1847. 
She was the prima donna par excellence of the com- 
pany, but, in the estimation of many, there were 
others her equal, if not her superior, in genius and 
art. There are, among our old opera goers, those 
who believe, that the basso of this troop, Signor 
Novelli, has, on the whole, never been surpassed in 
his particular réle up to this day. 

Signor Perelli, one of the finest tenors we have 
heard, with a fresh voice of singular and beautiful 
quality, on leaving the stage, removed to Phila- 
delphia, and for many years was there the leading 
teacher of vocal music. He lived till within ten 
years, if I mistake not. 

On the 28th of May, in the same year, Moses tr 
Egypt, so often heard here as an oratorio, was 
brought out as an opera. Those who were present 
might then have seen how effective towards remov- 
ing the absurdity from the scene of the passage of 
the Red Sea was the introduction of the beautiful 
Prayer, sung by principals and chorus. The music 
to this, as is well known, was composed by Rossini, 
in ten minutes, sitting up in his bed, the words being 
written by the librettist in hopes thereby to “save 
the third Act,” as he said, that part of which had 
always been received with shouts of derision when- 
ever it was attempted. 

On the 27th Dee., 1847, I heard, at the Astor 
Place Opera, in New York, ‘Truffi, Benedetti, and 
Beneventano, in Lucia di Lammermoor. The first 
two, as L. B. B. observes, were, for a long time, 
and deservedly so, favorites in Boston. The latter, 
always a most valuable member of a troop, for he 
was seldom sick or indisposed for service, had a 
voice of enormous power. It was said, that singing 
at the Old Colony House, in Hingham, the following 
summer, he could be heard at the steamboat land- 
ing, perhaps an eighth of a mile distant. Some 
one called him the “bull of Bashan,” his roaring 
being altogether different from that of Nick Bottom, 
who could “ roar you gently as a sucking dove.” 

Bottesini, who came with Signor Marti as contra- 
bassist, was quite young at the time (only 24 years 
old, I believe), and he subsequently appeared in the 
United States with Jullien’s famous orchestra. In 
all the qualities which constitute a great artist, with 
a single exception, that of power, he is thought 
to have rivalled the celebrated Dragonetti on his 
giant instrument. 

The above, as I understand it, is the way Italian 
opera began in this part of the country, and such 
was the breaking of the ground, or the sowing of 
the seed, which rendered possible the brilliant suc- 
cess awaiting Signor Marti and his troop on their 


arrival here in 1847. N. L. 
CAMBRIDGE, Jan, 25. 
at gee 
PROF. F. L. RITTER’S SECOND SYM- 
PHONY. 


The symphony announced for the Harvard Con: 
cert of Feb. 17 is the second of four composed by 
the genial and accomplished musical professor of 
Vassar College,—author of the two excellent and 
popular series of lectures on the history of mu- 
sic, published a few years since by Oliver Ditson 
& Co. This second or “ Sardanapalus” symphony 
was first performed by the New York Philharmonic 
Society, under the direction of Carl Bergmann, in 
March, 1872,and met with warm recognition among 
the most musical people. As evidence of this, we 
copy what was written by some of the critics the 
next day. 

The Tribune of March 4 says : — 

Prof. Ritter’s symphony is a new work. and this was 
its first performance. It is a musical illustration of 
Byron’s **Sardanapalus;’’ or to speak more correctly. 
it is supposed to have heen suggested by the reading of. 
the tragedy, and the spirit of its ditferent movements 
corresponds with the frame of mind inspired by the 
poem. It is in no sense what is called “ programme 
music,” and Prof. Ritter remembers the great truth 
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which so many lose sight of, that the function of music 
is not to imitate, but to suggest, and that a composition 
which must be interpreted by an elaborate verbal de- 
scription is music of a base and imperfect order. 
Without expecting us, therefore, to follow in his sym- 
phony the action of the drama, he has taken certain 
passages as texts, so to speak, and built upon them an 
Allegro moderato corresponding to the picture of 
the great king as he “lolls crowned with roses,” a 
Scherzo, symbolical of the royal revels, an Andante 
suggested by Myrrha’s soliloquy, and an Allegro con 
spirito, in which we catch the furious spirit of the final 
eatastrophe. The orchestra, under Mr. Bergmann, 
gave a careful and refined interpretation of this work, 
and the impression produced by it was highly pleasing. 
If we say that it shows Prof. Ritter to have beena rev- 
erent and intelligent student of Beethoven, we do not 
mean to imply that he has borrowed anything from 
the great master except a method of treating his own 
ideas, and of course he could not have looked to a bet- 
ter model. The style of the first movement seems to 
us particularly good. It is simple, fluent, and forcible. 
With a single long-drawn note (the poet’s “‘ woe — woe 
to the unrivalled city!’’) it passes at once into the 
charming Scherzo allegretto. The Andante is plain- 
tive and sombre. In the final Allegretto the composer 
has given a somewhat freer rein to his fancy, and made 
a little approach toward the exuberance of the modern 
school, but he never becomes either coarse or fantastic. 
The whole symphony is characterized by a sort of com- 
posure which indicates a writer sure of his resources 
and master of all his instruments. ‘The scoring is solid 
and rich, without being showy, and abounds in beauti- 
ful touches. We doubt whether such a work would 
captivate the multitude, but it will earn the respect of 
connoisseurs and increase the reputation which Prof. 
Ritter already enjoys as one of the most accomplished 
and scholarly of our resident composers. 

The Weekly Review says of the symphony : — 

Prof. Ritter employs the wealth at his command with 
a free and liberal but not a lavish or wasteful hand. 
His moderation shows sound judgment and judicious 
taste, if not some self-denial, for it is easy to perceive 
that he is a thorough master of instrumentation and 
all the highly-colored appliances of the modern school. 

The first movement of Mr. Ritter’s symphony, Alle- 
gro moderato, in E-minor, 3-4 time, commences with 
a dash of austerity, which outburst gives way readily 
to a bright, clear, luxurious representation of jovial 
revel and enjoyment, full of sensuous elegance and at- 
traction. This view closes with a severe warning blast 
and prescient wail of woe, and the next movement suc- 
ceeds, without break, Scherzo allegretto, E-major in 
6-8 time, which carries out the glimpse of the royal 
reveller’s spirit in the first movement with heightened 
effect ; at first in a defiant strain, and finally in a 
softened and voluptuous mood, with a very successful 
endeavor to fix the sparks of beauty’s heavenly ray, 
which gives a pearly lustre to the composer’s melting 
and flowing rhythm. 

After an interval of rest here a majestic Andante in 
A-minor, 2-4 time, depicts an introspective and sad- 
dened spirit such as we may well suppose to have 
actuated the beautiful Greek slave, Myrrha, who de- 
spised her bonds, and yet loved her enamored lord and 
possessor. The pensive humiliation breathed by the 
movement becomes soon charged with Greek fire and 
devotion, and by a masterly modulation, piu mosso, 
leads gracefully, without interval, to the final move- 
ment, Alleyro con spirito, returning to E-minor, 4-4, 
which dashes into the martial vein, and draws freely 
upon the instrumental resources of the art. The col- 
oring here is bold, rich, decided and striking, and even 
when the clamor of the conflict seems to have subsided, 
the lofty strain of kingly daring is still maintained and 
the hues and harmonies deepen and swell with the in- 
domitable magnanimity of death-defying heroism, till 
the fatal and sublime climax is reached, and, leaving 
their mortal ashes a prey to the flames kindled by their 
own hand, the two immortal spirits soar from earth on 
the wings of love to their eternal home. 

Such is the outline of the instrumental drama, and 
its inarticulate thoughts and language are intelligibly 
and eloquently conveyed. ; 

The symphony is remarkable for clearness and sym- 
metry. It does not attempt to dive into the unfathom- 
able, and yet its meaning is profound and replete with 
infinite suggestion. The means employed are all legit- 
imate and yet novel, fresh and individual. We felt, it 


is true, the impress of preceding great masters on the 
work, as we see Shakespeare in Milton, and both in 
Byron, but that advancement on the progress of others 
does not affect the originality of the production, which. 
judging from a first hearing— and first impressions 
are often the most generally correct — stamps the com- 
poser as a writer of genius, 








OBITUARY. 
LUCIEN H. SOUTHARD. 

Mr. Lucien H. Southard, news of«whose death at 
Augusta, Ga., is received, was formerly a resident of 
this city, and was well known here as a musician 
and composer. He was born at Nantucket in the 
year 1827, but removed from the island with his 
parents at an early age. A portion of his youth 
was spent in Vermont, but he came to Boston before 
attaining his majority. His education was gained 
in a very desultory way, but such was the force of 
his mind and the tenacity of his memory, that he 
became a respectable scholar and a man of wide 
reading. His aptitude for languages was surprising, 
but his natural inclination was toward music. 
Against the wishes of his father (who was an able 
physician), young Southard devoted himself to 
music as a profession, and began his career as a 
teacher with Mr. B. F. Baker. He had the usual 
fortune of change, and from time.to time was organ- 
ist in many churches. He was a natural impro- 
viser, having always a clear vein of melody in mind, 
with sufficient knowledge of harmony to make his 
musical thought interesting. Whether in music or 
in conversation, the movements of his mind were 
animated and strongly individual. He aided Mr. 
Baker in compiling several collections of music, and 
contributed many of his own compositions, gener- 
ally undera pseudonym. He used tosay that choirs 
would not sing a tune to which a Yankee name was 
prefixed, but would admire every one of foreign 
origin; and for that reason he printed the name of 
the composer as “Bernhard Schmidt.” Many of 
these tunes are still sung. 

His ambition was to compose an opera. His taste 
was wholly Italian as to vocalism, although he rec- 
ognized the mastery of Berlioz and other French- 
men in orchestration. Alone and unaided he pur- 
sued his studies in instrumentation, and he produced 
certain movements that, to say the least, were strik- 
ing and beautiful. ‘They might not have stood the 
test of modern criticism, but they were far from 
commonplace, and as we recall them in memory 
they seem as lovely as the dreains of youth. The 
files of Dwight’s Journal give some notices of his 
early efforts. His librettos were not done by experi- 
enced hands. The English one was a faithful ver- 
sion of “The Scarlet Letter,’ done literally, and 
without proper knowledge of dramatic effects. The 
Italian one, entitled Omano, was founded upon Beck- 
ford’s weird story of the “Caliph Vathek.” This 
last contained some grand numbers, but it was 
wholly beyond the capacity of any American sing- 
ers, and of course it was never represented. Ina 
sketch like this, many things must be passed over. 
It may be mentioned, however, that he lived at one 
time in Hartford, Conn., and afterwards in Balti- 
more. In the latter city he had charge of the 
orchestra which is supported by the Peabody fund. 
The orchestra was a Babel of many tongues and of 
diverse views. Tot Teutones, quot opiniones. It was 
a very hard place for any man, and Mr. Southard 
was only moderately successful in controlling the 
forces. He could “make the music go,” but he 
could not harmonize the players. He had passed 
his best days. For his own happiness and success 
Mr. Southard was born about twenty-five years too 
soon. At present there is a chance for a native 
composer, if he has merit ; formerly there was none. 
He had his faults; among them that of an impetu- 
ous temper; and he fretted himself with real and 
with imaginary difficulties. His life was one of 
struggle and disappointment. The great prize of 
fame for which he toiled was always just out of 
reach. As it was, he left a large number of com- 
positions for church service, some songs (always 
indicating ability, but seldom widely popular), a 
treatise on harmony, and the two operas, both unfin- 
ished. A man of unusual intellectual power and 
acumen, with fine artistic taste and natural energy, 
he lacked only the indescribable something which is 
called ballast to have made him a striking figure in 
ourtime. His widow, whois a native of Cambridge, 
is residing with her son, an architect, in Charles- 
ton, S. C.—Advertiser, Feb. 7. 


pe 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Feb. 7. The musical record for the last 
two weeks has not been particularly brilliant, and I 
have but two concerts to notice, one of them having 
been the third Recital of Mr. Henschel, which was a 
very successful affair, and in which Miss Bailey was 
genuinely satisfactory, within certain limits. The 
other was Dr. Damrosch’s fourth Symphony Concert, 
which occurred on Saturday evening, Feb. 5. The pro- 
gramme inclnded the D-minor Symphony of Schumann 
(Op. 120), and the Mendelssohn violin-concerto, the 








a 
latter played by the young Brazilian, Dengremont. It 
is a most marvelous thing to see a boy of 14 quietly 
standing before 2,000 people, and playing a composi-° 
tion (from meinory) which is considered sufficiently 
formidable by experienced artists. This he did, and 
did it exceedingly well, barring the lack of weight (so 
to speak) which is a natural concomitant of his youth. 
His grace, dexterity, staccato passages and double 
stopping,.are all truly admirable, and all point to a 
magnificent future for this gifted and precocious lad. 
But these beer-garden engagements ought to be stopped 
at once; no talent can stand an indiscriminate forcing 
process; and the boy’s guardians ought to understand 
the fact: there is yet time, soon it will be too late. 

Mr. Rummel announces four Recitals in February, 
and a second series of three in March. Joseffy an-- 
nounces three ditto within a few days ; these latter are 
to be given for charitable purposes. The May Festival 
is in process of preparation, and Dr. Damrosch is 
working himself thin over the chorus and orchestra 
rehearsals. The chorus will comprise 1200 select and 
well-trained voices. For the rest, Iadd an extract from 
Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Music Festival Bulletin, for Feb- 
ruary. 

The Festival orchestra will comprise 250 selected 
musicians, including the orchestra of the Symphony 
Society and the best instrumentalists that can be 
—_ who will be drilled and directed by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, 

The solo parts will be allotted to artists of great emi- 
nence and popularity ; and probably so many renowned 
singers have never before been gathered together on 
any occasion in this country, as will appear before the 
public at the festival. A complete list of their names 
will appear in our next issue, and cannot but prove an 
attractive item for the public. 

Above and back of the stage will be built a Roosevelt 
organ—one of the largest and best instruments ever 
made by that celebrated organ-builder, and one unex- 
celled for richness and power. 

The Festival will take place during the first week of 
May, 1881, and will comprise three afternoon and four 
evening performances. The programme will include 
choral compositions of different styles and of varied 
length ; purely orchestral works ; ensemble pieces and 
solos. The principal choral compositions selected 
are :— 

The Dettingen Te Deum. One of Handel’s most cel- 
ebrated works, and the standard Te Deum. 

The Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein. This work is a 
composition of dramatic interest and picturesque 
grandeur, and in Europe has met with the highest suc- 
cess 

The Grand Requiem, by Hector Berlioz. A gigantic 
work, which requires immense choral and instrumental 
forces for its _— presentation. Each movement is 
a revelation of the spirit and the pathos embodied in 
the well-known and time-sacred words, and the whole 
combines the severe simplicity of the old Italian school 
with the sensational elements of modern romanti- 
cism. The chorus and orchestra vie with each other 
in giving expression to the composer’s thoughts. In 
some movements of this work, four accessory orches- 
tras are combined with the grand orchestra, the latter 
forming the continuous foundation. 

The Messiah, by Handel, for soli, chorus, and orches- 


tra. 
The Ninth Symphony, by Beethoven, for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra. 





CuicaGco, Feb. 5. ‘‘Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 
pany” isin Chicago. We have great respect for the 
Queen of England, for we have every reason to sup- 
pose that she is a truly good and noble woman. Yet, 
although by nature and right she may be called noble, 
and the glitter of royalty surrounds all that she does, 
I must as frankly state, that “‘ Her Majesty’s Opera,’ 
when in this country, seems to forget its august name- 
sake. For the royal in name should be royal in act. 
That ‘‘Her Majesty’s Company ”’ should so forget their 
royal name as to represent second-rate works either 
indicates that in taste and aim they have fallen from 
a high standard, or that they are not what they seem. 
From the great in name, one would havea right to 
expect works worthy of the great. But with Her 
Majesty’s Opera we have to deal with a paradox, and 
we are forced to acknowledge once more the truth of 
the old adage, that by any other name they would 
appear just as great. Last year, when this celebrated 
company came to us, they offered us the following 
operas : Lucia, Marta, Sonnambula, Aida, Il Tro- 
vatore, and the rest of the much time-honored works. 
This season our musical feast is made up of the very 
same operas. But again we are forced to acknowledge 
that royalty never changes, but is the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. In Chicago we are somewhat a 
wide-awake people, and our very hand-organs have 
been driven off the streets for offering us the sweet 
melodies of these very operas. And the only reason 
that Her Majesty’s Opera does not share the same sad 
fate, is that we have great respect for the Queen in this 
city, and we try to be polite even when inclination has 
to be held in subjection. Madame Gerster is a lovely 
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singer, but why she should try to rival our music-boxes 
in the time-worn character of her songs, is something 
of a mystery. Signor Campanini is an artist of fine 
powers, but it seems unfortunate that he should so 
humble his greatness, as to forever sing the old round 
of réles. Doubtless he is a martyr to royal commands. 
Our noble contralto, Miss Cary, has also to show her 
good nature, and sing the old songs, again and again. 
Of course an artist of Signor Galassi’s taste would 
prevent the ill nse of all this great talent if he bad 
influence enough. Even the good natured and most 
gentlemaniy conductor, Signor Arditi, must tire of 
Lucia, Sonnambula, and Marta, and L half fancy his 
endurance is almost provoked into a state of remon- 
strance. But of course Col. Mapleson is not responsi- 
ble for this constant reproduction of the old operas. 
Oh, no! for he is but a faithful servant of Her Majesty, 
and but graciously obeys her queenly wishes, But 
cannot something be done? We are getting old in 
Chicago, and as we have not many hundred years to 
live, and as we have familiarized ourselves with these 
time-worn works until we know them all by heart, we 
can but long for something fresh, even while the power 
of enjoyment is left us. Thus we humbly pray Her 
Majesty that she will graciously give us something 
different another year. We will not presume to sug- 
gest, but if she should desire a hint of our taste in the 
matter, we would respectfully inform her royal Majes- 
ty, that Mozart, Beethoven, Von Weber, and Wagner 
have written works that it would help our musical 
progress to hear. Iasked a gentleman friend to-day if 
he had been to the opera, and heard the lovely voice 
of Madame Gerster. My friend is a great lover of 
music, and has plenty of money with which to pay the 
royal price that is asked for seats at Her Majesty’s 
Opera. But he is also a plain-spoken man. So he 
answered me, “No! and [shall not go until they give 
something besides the hand-organ operas.’”? As my 
friend is a true republican, and belongs to a new coun- 
try, I humbly hope that his disrespect to Her Majesty 
may be overlooked. Justice bids me state that the 
company have offered us one xo-called novelty, in the 
Mefistofele of Boito, but Iam also forced to admit that 
we have not been able to discover the greatness in the 
work, and apart from the shock that a new opera gave 
our nerves, we are not much the happier from the 
performance. 

But let me write of a subject more humble, yet I 
trust, fully as worthy of mention, in a journal devoted 
to the interests of art. Not long since I made the 
acquaintance of a young girl who is working faithfully 
to perfect herself as a pianist. She is thoughtful, 
und endeavors to cultivate her talents with an energy 
that is under the control of reason. She is a pupil of 
Mr. W. 8. B. Mathews, and has given herself most en- 
thusiastically to the study of her chosen instrument, 
under his thoughtful instruction. To her, the study 
of music was no simple task, but rather a life-work 
that demanded one’s best powers. ‘Thus for some 
years she has lived the quiet life of a hard-working 
student. But lately her development has reached such 
a state of maturity, that she has been called upon to 
give a number of recitals, and it is thus that I became 
acquainted with her wonderful progress. Miss Lydia 
S. Harris was announced to play the following pro- 
gramme, which was devoted to the illustration of some 
of the works of Liszt. 


a. Polonaise Heroique, in E. 
b. La Campanella (Concert Study after Paganini). 
c. Spinnerlied,” from Wagner’s ‘* Flying Dutchman.” 
d, March from Wagner's ‘* Tannhiuser ” Liszt 
a. Schubert’s “‘ Wanderer.” 
. Schubert’s “ Erl King.” 
>, Waldesrauchen (“* Forest Murmurs” Concert Study). 
. Themes from Gounod’s “ Faust” . 3 Liszt 
irst Concerto in E-flat: I. Allegro Maestoso. 
IJ. Quasi Adagio. III. Allegretto Vivace. 
1V. Allegro Marziale . . ....... 
(Orchestral part on a second pianoforte, by 
W.S. B. Mathews.) 


- Liszt 
Mr. 


When I mention that this programme was played 
from memory ; and that in interpretation, and in fin- 
ish of performance, that this young lady indicated the 
feelings of an artist, [have given her, not praise, but 
her just due. Of course it is not for a moment to be 
conceded that this young lady is a finished player, for 
she would be the first one to resent the flattery. But 
that she is rapidly becoming one, and that she has 
great talent, I am glad tu acknowledge. It will be 
interesting to many musical people to watch the prog- 
ress of this Western girl, for when the real art-spirit 
is present, it will manifest itself in such delightful 
ways, that the observer cannot fail to be charmed by 
its grateful influence. Thus all true musicians will 
wish this young lady a most hearty God-speed in her 
ehesen art. C. H. Brirran. 





MUSIC ABROAD. 


The London Figaro (Jan. 22) says: Mr. Gye will an- 


nounce in the prospectus he will shortly issue, that the 
Royal Italian Opera season wil commence on Tuesday, 
April 19. In addition to the works of the ordinary 
repertory, M. Rubinstein’s opera, “‘The Demon,” will 
be produced on a scale of great splendor. M. Rubin- 
stein has undertaken to come to London to superintend 
the rehearsals, and to personally conduct the first two 
performances, and the chief parts will be sung by 
Madame Albani and M. Lassalle. Mr. Gye will like- 
wise announce that, in place of Signor Vianesi, whose 
connection with Covent Garden has been severed, he 
has engaged as conductor, in conjunction with Signor 
Bevignani, M. Joseph Dupont, the well-known chef 
d@ orchestre of the Royal Opera and Concerts Populaires 
of Brussels. The services of the leading artists of the 
past season, including Madame Patti, Madame Albani, 
Madame Valleria, Madame Sembrich, Madame Scalehi, 
MM, Nicolini, Gayarre, Cotogni, Lassalle, etc., have 
been retained, and, in addition, Mr. Gye will announce 
that he has concluded engagements with the following 
new artists: Madame Fursch-Madier, the popular prima 
donna of the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, who will 
make her first appearance in June; Mdlle. de Reszke, 
the well-known soprano of the Paris Grand Opéra; 
Malle. E. Warnots, a light soprano of Brussels; M. 
Mierwinsky, a tenor of the Paris Grand Opéra; and 
Mr. Perugini, a tenore di grazia, and a native of the 
United States. Other arrangements are pending, and 
Mr. Gye will, as usual, promise the “‘ best two out of 
three’”’ further novelties. 

—Herr Jean Becker has not appeared in this 
country for so many years that he has been accepted 
even by constant Popular Concert goers almost in the 
light of a new artist. Yet he was one of the earliest 
artists engaged at the Monday Popular Converts. He 
was, when he first appeared in this country, two-and- 
twenty years ago, a great favorite. He is now aman 
of forty-five years of age, with a full, round tone, 
which suggests the influence of his first and last pro- 
fessor, Kettenus—a player, we are told, of the broad 
German school now best exemplified by Professor 
Joachim —than of Alard, under whom he studied in 
Paris. Similarly, too, his fifteen years’ leadership of 
the famous Florentine quartet have rendered him a 
past-master of the art of playing in concerted music, 
and if the feeble violin sonata in D-minor by F. W. 
Riist, which he played on Jan. 15, be taken as a test, 
he is likely to shine here far less as a soloist than as the 
leader of a quartet. In this capacity Herr Becker's 
happiest efforts have been his leadership of the great 
Schubert quartet in D-minor op Jan. 15, and of the 
Schumann quartet in A-minor, No. 1, on Jan. 17; 
while the excellent playing by himself, Miss Krebs, 
and Signor Piatti of Mendelssohn's piano trio in 
D-minor, Op 49, on Jan. 15, gave unalloyed pleasure 
to those to whom it must have been very familiar. 
Miss Krebs chose for her solo on Jan. 15, Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, ‘Les adieux, l’absence, et le retour’’; 
and for Jan. 17, the ‘‘ Variations sérieuses’”’ in 
D-minor, of Mendelssohn playing also, with Signor 
Piatti, Schumann’s ‘“‘Stiicke im Volkston.’’ The 
vocalists at these concerts were Mr. Edward Lloyd and 
Friulein Friedlander, the gentleman singing, ‘For 
native worth’’ and Signor Piatti’s charming song, 
“Awake, awake,” and the lady being heard in songs 
by Mendelssohn, Bach, Grieg, and Rubinstein. — Lon- 
don Figaro. 

— Ata meeting of the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society (Messrs. W. G. Cusins, Francesco Berger, H. 
Leslie, G. Mount, C. E. Stephens, John Thomas, and 
T. H. Wright), on Tuesday last, the subjoined resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted:— Six concerts to be 
given during the season; the orchestra, with Mr. W. G. 
Cusins as sole conductor, to consist of eighty perform- 
ers; two rehearsals to be held instead of the traditional 
one (a manifest improvement); subscribers, members, 
and associates, as in the old time, to be admitted to re- 
hearsals on the Wednesday preceding each concert; no 
member of the directorate to have any of his own 
works performed; the Romeo and Juliet of Hector 
Berlioz to be given in its entirety, as wellas a new 
orchestral suite by Mr. F. H. Cowen, etc. Mdme. 
Albani has accepted an engagément, and M. Schar- 
wenka is to introduce a new pianoforte concerto of his 
own composition. The Guarantee Fund already ex- 
ceeds £1,750; Mr. Henry Hersee, who succeeds Mr. 
Stanley Lucas as Secretary, has subscribed a whole 
year’s salary. Dr. Francis Hueffer replaces Professor 
G. A. Macfarren, of the Cambridge University, as wri- 
ter of the analytical programmes —so that the Wag- 
nerian theory and doctrines will now be more fearlessly 
and emphatically championed. Herr Johannes Brahms 
did not, we leary, decline to co-operate with Mr. Cusins 


as conductor, but pleaded his inability to arrive in- 
England soon enough. The proposition to Brahms, on 
the part of the Philharmonic Society, we are given to 
| understand, was made with the hearty approval and 
; concurrence of Mr. W. G. Cusins himself. — Graphic. 


| EDINBURGH. A correspondent of the London Mus- 
ical Standard writes: 

The management of the Choral Union will not be. 
wise if they let slip the very evident lesson taught by 
Monday’s concert. Not only was it the best house the 
series of concerts has had; but what speaks more 
plainly, the tickets were sooner taken up than on any 
other occafion. The programme consisted entirely of 
pieces by Beethoven, which seems very clearly to point . 
out thatthe public are at least more eager to hear what, 
they are persuaded is good music if brought forward. 
to their notice in an orthodox manner, than any quan- 
tity of novelties or miscellaneous programmes of all, 
sorts of schools of art jumbled together. 

The orchestra throughout played with all their usual 
finish. The various numbers of the programme el- 
trusted to them were as follows :— Overture “* Prome- 
theus,” Violin Concertu in D, Op. 61; Concerto, piano, 
and Orchestra, No. 5 in E flat; Symphony, No. 8 in F, 
and Overture ‘Leonora,’ No. 3. 

The solo vocalist of the evening was Mr. Henry Guy, 
who sang ‘* Adelaide’’ and *‘O beauteous daughter of 
the starry race,’ the latter, at any rate, with much 
feeling, gaining a hearty encore. The solo violinist 
was Miss Agnes D. Hamilton, a young lady belonging 
to a well-known local musical family, and who is de- 
servedly in high repute for her great finish of style in 
playing. Miss Hamilton's clearness of tone and cer- 
tainty of intonation were most observable in both the 
pieces she played, although in the second (Variations 
for piano and violin from the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’) a 
want of power was evident; the pizzicato passages 
particularly, being nearly inaudible fron. many parts 
of the hall. 

Herr Pauer’s appearance again before an Edinburgh 
audience, after so long an absence was an event fully 
appreciated by the public. ‘To criticise his perform- 
ance seems almost out of place ; but in perfect fairness 
the chromatic passages for the left hand in the con- 
certo lacked clearness ; in other respects his playing 
was only what a master can be. 


Paris. The Société des Concerts of the Conserva- 
toire had for its programme on Sunday, Jan. 23: 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Italian’? Symphony; Fragmenis from 
Spontini’s Fernando Cortez (Introductory Choruses,, 
Recitative of the High Priest, March of the Mexicans 
and Chorus); Schumann’s Piano Concerto (Mme. 
Viguier); Trio and Chorus of the Parc, from Ra- 
meau’s Hippolyte et Aricie; Overture to Leonora, 
Beethoven. Conductor, M. Deldevez. < 

—At the Concert Populaire (Pasdeloup, director): 
Symphony in C, Mozart; Barcarolle and March, Saint- 
Saéns; Air from Gluck’s Armide, sung by M. Capoul, 
Fragments from the Symphonie Romantique by Jonci- 
eres; Romanza of Beethoven for violin (M. Marsick); 
Airs from the ballet of Sylvia, by Léo Delibes; Ro- 
mance from “La Déesse et le Berger,’’ by Duprato 
(Capoul); Carnaval, by Guiraud. 

—At the Chatelet: Seventh Symphony of Beethoven; 
“Crépuscule et Danse Galiléenne’’ by Massenet: sec- 
ond Piano Concerto, composed and played by L. Dié- 
mer; “Ride of the Walkiires,” Wagner; Concert- 
Stiick for violin, composed and played by Camille Si-. 
vori; Danse and Bacchanale from Samson et Dalila, 
Saint-Saéns; Wedding March, Mendelssohn, Conduc- 
tor, M. Colonne. 


Leipzig. The ninth Gewandhaus Concert, Dec. 9, 
offered an Overture to ‘‘Prometheus,”’ by Bargiel (first 
time, the composer conducting); Rec. and Aria from 
Gluck’s Orpheus, by Fr]. Schauenburg of Crefeld; Vio- 
lin Concerto, Brahms (Joachim); Aria from “Samson 
and Delilah,’ opera by Saint-Saéns; Variations for 
Violin (first time) composed and played by Joachim; 
Eighth Symphony, Beethoven. Tenth Concert: Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale, Schumann (received with 
great favor); Rec. and Air from Handel's Acis and Gal- 
atea (Mme. Regan-Schimon); MS. Concerto for vio- 
loncello, composed and played by Herr Julius Klengel, 
of the orchestra; Songs: a. Arietta by Paradies (1710), b. 
Romance by Isonard (1775-1818), c. Mailied by Carl 
Reinecke; Solo pieces for Cello; Beethoven’s Egmont 
music. Eleventh Concert (Jan. 1): Overture, ‘“Weihe 
des Hausex,’’ Beethoven; Aria from Gluck’s Iphigenia 
at Tauris (Frau Sachse-Hofmeister; Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto (Frl. Babette Lobach, of Konigsberg); 
Scena and Aria frpm Freyschiitz; Adagio from Spohr’s 
ninth Concerto (Frl. Lobach); Symphony in C, Schu- 
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